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The July number of THE Recorp was, in the number of pages 
it presented to its readers, practically a double number. From 
it were therefore, of necessity, omitted the various departments 
that customarily appear in the magazine. It was accordingly 
purposed in this number to present the other matter that would 
usually appear in the two final numbers of the year, omitting the 
contributed articles. Various circumstances of an untoward 
nature have prevented the appearance of this number till this late 
date. With the beginning of the twentieth volume in January it 
is hoped that it will be possible to issue the magazine on the 
fifteenth of January, April, July and October, as has been our 


previous aim. 


Not the least notable event in connection with the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of the Seminary was the preparation, and 
publication during the summer, of the Commemorative Volume 
on Recent Christian Progress, containing studies in Christian 
thought and work during the last seventy-five years by Professors 
and Alumni of Hartford Seminary. When the project was first 
broached the fear was expressed that such a volume would simply 
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contribute one more to the collections of rather miscellaneous 
essays which such occasions frequently elicit, whose signifi- 
cance vanishes with the occasion which called them forth. Under 
the careful editorship of Professor Paton, and through the cordial 
and efficient codperation of the seventy-seven contributors a 
volume has been produced which, by its comprehensiveness of 
scope, through its well ordered material, and because of the 
special familiarity of the writers with the fields treated, provides 
not only a significant illustration of the wide-reaching effective- 
ness of the life of an institution training for the ministry; but 
also supplies both an interesting survey of the field of theological 
science and a reference book of permanent value respecting the 
history and development of modern theological thought and 
Christian activity. The Macmillan Company have done their 
part, as publishers, in making the book attractive in form, easily 
read and comfortably handled, for all of its five hundred and 
ninety-six pages; while a careful table of contents and index 
makes its rich material easily accessible. It can be secured of 
the Hartford Seminary Press for three dollars, postpaid. 


It is with great regret that we are obliged to announce 
that President Mackenzie has been constrained to prolong his rest 
in Great Britain through the remainder of this year. An excep- 
tionally heavy tale of work, culminating in the exhausting labors 
connected with the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Seminary. 
left him with depleted vitality, and led the Trustees at the Com- 
mencement meeting to counsel him to take six months leave of 
absence at least, and as much more as might be necessary to 
secure his full restoration to vigorous health. At their fall 
meeting the Trustees again communicated with him urging upon 
him the importance of delaying his return till he was once more 
in full strength, and to remain away throughout this year rather 
than to return with any danger of again overtasking his strength 
in the work of the Seminary. Following the advice of English 
physicians he has with reluctance yielded to the solicitation of 
the Trustees to keep well within the bounds of prudence, and 
has decided to remain abroad this winter. Steps have been 
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taken toward supplying instruction for his classes, though the 
final arrangements have not yet been made. 


Two interesting incidents have occurred in connection with 
the publication of theological magazines. The first is the issuing 
by the Hibbert Journal of what may be called a supplemental 
volume with the purpose of pushing to the fore the discussion 
respecting the distinction between Jesus and Christ. The other 
is the trying position in which the Biblical World has found 
itself owing, in large measure, to the perversity of the daily 
press in the use of headlines. Both these incidents have value 
for clarifying the thought of men. The second has provided the 
Biblical World with an excellent opportunity to set forth what 
may fairly be called the creed of Higher Criticism in respect 
to the Bible. It is a creed to which all Christians should be able 
to subscribe, though one to which many might wish to add 


articles; but a creed which only ignorance or perversity could 
construe into an attack upon the Bible. The volume offered by 


the Hibbert Journal, in both its radical and more conservative 
contributions, will prove serviceable not only for what it contains 
but for the discussion it will evoke as to the relation of the 
historic Jesus to the historic religion known as Christianity. 


Readers of this volume will find themselves facing the 
most profoundly significant problem for the thought and experi- 
ence of the modern Christian. Jesus of Nazareth has been looked 
upon throughout the ages as the exalted founder of the highest, 
purest, most expansive religion that the world has ever known. 
It is as both the founder and object of this religion that he has 
been placed in a position of unique pre-eminence among the 
religious teachers of the world. It has been believed that the 
beneficent life of the Christian Church has been due to the fact 
that in thought and conduct it has embodied the reality of Jesus. 


“e 


And now the question comes to the fore “ Has this religious 
experience of the individual Christian, which collectively has 
constituted the life of the Christian Church, really rested back, 


not on the real Jesus, but on an ideal Christ altogether different? ” 
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If this is so the conclusion is frequently drawn that our ideas as 
to the truth and value of historic Christianity must be entirely 
reconstructed. But the question may with equal propriety be 
urged, “If this is true must not our estimate of the truth and 
value of Jesus be entirely reconstructed?’’ The person whose 
real nature could vitalize and uplift the religious consciousness 
of a world is worthy of adoration; but how about the person 
whose reality could accomplish nothing of the sort and whose 
supposed efficiency for this end was secured only through a false, 
though lofty, idealizing of his real nature? It is difficult to say 
with one breath “ Jesus of Nazareth is the founder of Chris- 
tianity, therefore Christianity must go back to Him;” and with 
the next breath to assert ‘“ Christianity is not founded on Jesus 
but on an idealized Christ, and consequently the peculiar religious 
experience which has made it what it is must be abandoned.” 
It is well to note that to assert the essential difference of Jesus 
and Christ is to draw a sword that may cut both ways. It may 
slay historic Christianity, or it may slay the historic Jesus. 
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INDEX TO PERIODICAL ARTICLES ON RELIGION. 


This scholarly and exhaustive work was undertaken by Dr. 
Richardson, Librarian of Princeton University, as a result of the 
urgent presentation of the need for such an index made to the 
Codperative Committee of the American Library Association 
while he was Chairman. 

The well-known Poole alphabetical method with several im- 
provements, was used. The most important of these improve- 
ments, as noted in the Preface, are: brief definitions of the 
subject headings, a good cyclopedia reference to which the reader 
may turn for general information on the subject; the giving of 
author and title in the ordinary form, the articles being arranged 
under their subjects in the alphabetical order of authors; the 
giving of the date as well as the volume of the publication; and 
finally the giving the reference to the last page as well as to the 
first. 

There seems little room for question that experience has 
proved the Poole method superior to any form of classified index, 
though in the case of such a work as this a greater use of cross- 
references would add materially to its utility. The improvements 
on, or rather additions to, the plan of Mr. Poole which have been 
adopted for this book add greatly to its value and serviceability. 
Especially to be commended, are the references to encyclopedias, 
the giving of the date as well as the volume, and the giving of 
both initial and final page numbers. Though the idea of defining 
the subject heading is a good one in general, yet often such 
definition seems superfluous. Opinion, however, would differ so 
widely as to what subjects could safely be left undefined that 
probably uniformity in practice is preferable. 

One is impressed with the judgment and discrimination with 
which the subject headings have been chosen, though one cannot 


*An alphabetical subject index and index encyclopedia to periodical articles 
on religion, 1890-1899, compiled and edited by Ernest Cushing Richardson, with 
the coédperation of Charles S. Thayer, William C. Hawks, Paul Martin, and various 
members of the Faculty of the Hartford Theological Seminary, and some help from 
A. D. Savage, Solon Librescot and many others. New York: Published for the 
Hartford Seminary Press by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xlii, 1168. $10. 
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but wish that the editors had not been so sparing in the matter 
of cross-references. One wishes too that the Poole plan had been 
further modified so as to admit the indexing of authors as well 
as of subjects. To do this would have added tremendously to 
the size of the book, however, and possibly without a propor- 
tionate gain. On the whole, the editors have performed their 
task with so great judgment, painstaking, and accuracy that any 
cavilling seems ungracious. 

Merely to state the plan and scope of such a work, is to 
a considerable extent to indicate its value. Yet the full force of 
this does not dawn on one till he realizes that the list of periodi- 
cals indexed occupies some thirty-five closely printed pages, and 
includes some fifteen hundred publications; and that there are 
upward of fifty thousand articles thus made available. Thousands 
of valuable studies are saved from oblivion by this book and 
added to the working apparatus of the theologian, the historian, 
and the student of the social sciences, for the work will be valuable 
to men in these and many other widely differing lines of research. 

The mere manual labor involved in the collecting, arranging, 
and printing of such a vast number of facts, each one requiring 
great care and accuracy in statement, as well as great judgment 
in assigning it to its proper pigeonhole, is simply appalling. One 
cannot realize it until he has attempted a similar task; such work 
is never appreciated at its true value. We make use of such 
tools every day of our lives with never a thought of the patient 
compiler whose drudgery and devotion have made our study so 
much easier and more fruitful. To compile such a work of 
reference as this is truly a yeoman task, and necessarily a labor 
of love, for of course there can be no pecuniary reward at all 
commensurate with the time and labor involved. Dr. Richardson 
and his able fellow workers have added another indispensable tool 
to the working equipment of the student of theology and the 
social sciences, and has earned the gratitude of all who are zealous 
for the preservation and advancement of learning. 

ARTHUR ADAMS. 

Trinity College. 

The One Volume Bible Commentary, edited by Rev. J. R. Dummelow 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, is a work that well deserves the careful 
attention of Bible students. The term “ Commentary” does not designate 
quite accurately the whole scope of the work, since it contains a large 
amount of general information on topics connected, more or less closely, 
with the Bible which do not necessarily belong to a commentary. This 
material is contained in a series of “General Articles,” twenty-nine in 
number, occupying the first one hundred pages of the work. In this 
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division of the book such topics as “ The Creation Story and Science,” 
“Genesis and the Babylonian Inscriptions,” “ The Laws of Hammurabi,” 
“The Messianic Hope,” “ The Teaching of Jesus Christ,” “ The Synoptic 
Problem,” “ Belief in God,” “ Inspiration,” and many others equally im- 
portant are discussed, briefly, it must be admitted, yet on the whole in 
a very satisfactory manner. It will become quite evident to the reader 
of these articles that he is dealing with a modern book, but the modernism 
is not captious or sceptical, but reverent and sincere. The almost com- 
plete absence of anything that savors of a polemical or controversial 
spirit is a most commendable feature. When we pass to the Commentary 


proper, the same reverential open-mindedness is everywhere evidenced. 


The most valuable portions of this Commentary are the respective In- 
troductions to the different books of the Bible. Taken together, these 
furnish the ordinary Bible students a quite complete “ Introduction” to 
the Bible, scholarly and up-to-date, often placing before the reader several 
possible conclusions as to the date, authorship, etc., of certain books with- 
out attempting to pronounce a final judgment on the questions in dispute. 
As to the comments on the Bible text, the most serious handicap to the use- 
fulness of the work is, doubtless, the extreme brevity necessitated by lack 
of space. The six hundred odd pages given to the Old Testament and the 
nearly five hundred to the New for purposes of both Introduction and 
Commentary are, in fact, very few. To require an exegete to limit his 
comments on the forty-two chapters of Job to what he can say in 
twenty-eight pages is to ask the impossible; to comment satisfactorily 
on the one hundred and fifty Psalms in sixty pages is beyond human 
ability. These limitations must be recognized and the book must not be 
expected to furnish a complete commentary on the Bible. Under the 
circumstances the various editors have done most excellent work. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the list of contributors to this 
volume seems to have been selected with care and wisdom. We are 
especially pleased to find our own Prof. Paton among the number. 
(Macmillan, pp. ciii, 1901. $2.50 net.) E. E. N. 


Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought, by Professor W. G. Jordan 
of Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, consists of nine lectures given 
in Queen’s University in 1906 and 1907, together with some articles and 
papers that have appeared in various magazines. The author regards the 
modern theory of the development of the Old Testament as thoroughly 
established. His concern is not so much to prove this position as to show 
how it may be correlated with modern thought in science and in theology. 
It is necessary occasionally to consider view-points which regard modern 
Biblical criticism as essentially destructive, and so to answer Dr. Orr and 
other reactionary writers of the last few years. But as a whole, the 
book aims to be constructive rather than polemical, and to help that 
large class of students who are intellectually convinced of the truth of the 
modern positions, but fear that they cannot be utilized in the practical 
life of the Church. To all such this work will come as a guide and helper 
No book has appeared since Professor George Adam Smith’s “ Higher 
Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament,” which exhibits so 
admirably the positive contributions of criticism to Christian faith and 
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apologetics. Professor Jordan discusses first, the present outlook for 
Old Testament interpretation, then the problem which the Old Testament 
presents to the scientific mind, and the way in which that problem is solved 
by higher criticism. He next discusses the relation of the new discoveries 
in Biblical science to the discoveries in archeology and comparative reli- 
gion, and shows how the modern view enables one to correlate one’s 
conception of the Bible with one’s conceptions in the other sciences, 
Finally, in the concluding four chapters he exhibits the way in which 
critical results may be utilized in theology, in preaching, and in Christian 
ethics. This book is to be welcomed as a timely contribution to the recent 
efforts to make Biblical criticism practical, on whose success the ultimate 
triumph of the critical views in the Church must depend. (Imported by 
Scribner, pp. 322. $3.00 net.) he BB 


The reign of Artaxerxes II] (Ochus) is involved in more obscurity 
than any other period in Persian history, both on account of the untrust- 
worthy character of the sources, and on account of the uncertainty as to 
what documents are to be assigned to the reign of this king. The problem 
of this period~has been investigated in a very thorough manner in a 
treatise entitled Artaxerxes [1], Ochus, and his Reign, by Noah Calvin 
Hirschy, which has been accepted as a dissertation for the degree of Ph.D. 
by the University of Berne, and has just been published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. The author begins with a preliminary historical 
survey of the history from Achemenes down to Ochus, and then gives a 
thorough study of the historical sources for the reign of Ochus, and the 
history of his reign as based upon these sources. Finally, he discusses 
the passages of the Old Testament which by various critics have been 
assigned to the reign of Ochus, reaching the following conclusion: “ As 
certainly dating from the reign of Ochus are Isa. 23:1-14 and Isa. 19:1-15. 
Trito-Isaiah very probably also comes from the same time. Not certain, 
yet probable, are Psa. 44, 74, 79, and 83, as subjective presentations of the 
same historic situation as that which Trito-Isaiah gives us. The Book 
of Judith does not come from this time, but has its background in the 
history of the reign of Ochus and reflects confirming light upon it. In 
Isa. 14: 28-32 there are probably aiso to be found reflections of the cam- 
paigns of Ochus in Palestine, though the passage does not date from that 
reign. Of the remaining passages considered none yield sufficiently clear 
evidence to justify their acceptance for sources of the history of the 
reign of Ochus, although in the case of some it is equally imposssible to 
say that they do not date from this period. 

“Tsa. 23:1-14 corroborates the history of the campaign of Ochus 
against Sidon, and Isa. 19:1-15 the impending campaign against Egypt, 
as we have found them recorded in extra-biblical history. Isa., chapters 
56-66, shows us the relation between Jews and Samaritans during the 
close of the Persian period, their long-continued hatred, and their final 
separation resulting from the building of the temple on Mount Gerizim 
soon after the close of the reign of Ochus. Not only have we in Trito- 
Isaiah confirming evidence of the history of the reign of Ochus as we 
found it elsewhere, but it gives us a clearer picture of what the Jews 
suffered at the hands of Ochus. This suffering is presented more 
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intensely in the Psalms probably dating from this time. The presentation 
is more intense because it is subjectively contemplated. A later reflection 
of the same history appears in the Book of Judith.” (University of 
Chicago Press, pp. 85. $1.00 net.) L. BP. 


Fifty years ago the problem of the relation of the first chapter of 
Genesis to modern science was eagerly discussed, and it was felt that the 
authority of the Bible depended upon our ability to reconcile the state- 
ments of its opening chapter with astronomy and geology. Many scien- 
tists were convinced that the Bible and science were irreconcilable, and 
that, therefore, the Bible must be rejected. Many Christians also be- 
lieved that they were irreconcilable, and that therefore science must be 
rejected. Others endeavored so to interpret both science and the Bible 
as to bring them into harmony with one another. Among the numerous 
attempts of this sort one of the most popular was that of Hugh Miller, 
in which he sought to interpret Genesis 1 in terms of geology, by assum- 
ing that it was not intended to record the beginning of things in their 
chronological order, but only the order in which they would have appeared 
to an observer stationed on the earth. Thus, when the creation of light 
is placed after the creation of heaven and earth, this is assumed to mean 
that thick clouds covering the surface of the earth shut out light from 
the observer, until these clouds began to condense; and that the words, 
“Let there be light!” mean that at this point light was first observed by 
the supposed beholder. In like manner, when the sun, moon and stars 
are said to have been created after the dry land and the plants on the 
fourth day, this means that the clouds which enveloped the earth did not 
lift sufficiently for sun, moon and stars to be seen until the fourth epoch 
of creation. This view, with slight modifications, is the one adopted by 
David L. Holbrook in The Panorama of Creation. 

The discussion is interesting, and there is a frank attitude toward 
physical science that is not found in many of the older apologetes. Never- 
theless, discussions of this sort have lost their significance and their 
interest for our generation. Modern criticism has shown that the second 


chapter of Genesis contains an independent, and very different, story of 
creation from that found in chapter rt. If by the use of some theory, 
like the one here presented, Genesis 1 can be twisted into accord with 


astronomy and geology, what good does this do, when in Gen. 2 we 


have another account of creation, which by no stretch of ingenuity can 
be brought into accord with science, inasmuch as it is anti-evolutionai, 
making creation begin at the top and proceed downward? The critical 
analysis of the book of Genesis has thus cut the ground from under the 
old-fashioned apologetic by making its arguments useless in the case of 
Gen. 1, inasmuch as it can do nothing with the duplicate account in 
Gen. 2. 

Moreover, the last twenty-five years have brought the clear recognition 
that Gen. 1 is derived from a Babylonian source. Mr. Holbrook re- 
marks that there is a more intimate relation between Genesis and geology 
than there is between Genesis and the Babylonian tablets. Most students 
will question the correctness of this statement. The fact is, that Gen. 
I is in close and detailed dependence upon the Babylonian creation- 
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tablets, while it can be brought into accord with geology only by juggling 
with the facts both of exegesis and of geology. The question nowadays 
which interests scholars is no longer, what is the relation of Gen. 1 
to geology, but what is its relation to that older Babylonian civilization, 
which we now know was the intellectual mould in which the religious 
thought of the Old Testament was cast. There is no reason why an 
ancient Sumerian epic of creation should correspond with the facts of 
modern physical science; and if the Hebrew narrative in Gen. 1 was 
derived from this source, there is no reason why the new religious spirit 
which its author has breathed into it should guarantee its scientific correct- 
ness. The fact is, that modern thought has got over looking for con- 
firmations of the scientific accuracy of the Old Testament. It knows that 
the science of the Old Testament is the science of the ancient Orient, 
and that it does not cerrespond at any point with modern discovery; 
but while it recognizes this, it at the same time perceives that the in- 
tellectual form in which the religious faith of Israel expressed itself is 
not an essential part of that faith. The form of statement in which faith 
utters itself from age to age may constantly change, yet the substance of 
that faith remains always the same. (S. S. Times Co., pp. 87.) 


To the list of works, now becoming quite numerous, on the history 
of the Jews in the period just preceding the Christian era, a valuable 
addition has been made by Rev. W. Fairweather in his volume of Cunning- 
ham Lectures entitled The Background of the Gospels. A thorough 
understanding of the so-called “intertestamental” period is now gener- 
ally admitted to be essential to a proper appreciation of the New Testa- 
ment. But, owing chiefly to the fact that the literature belonging to this 
period of Jewish history, except that comprised in the Apocrypha of 
the Old Testament, is not generally known or easily accessible, it is safe 
to say that the great majority, even of Bible students, know very little 
about the complex, but interesting and important, developments in .the 
thought and life of the Jews, both in and out of Palestine, which formed 
the transition from an old era to a new one in the midst of which the 
Christian religion had its origin. 

The task to which a historian sets himself in attempting to describe 
the Judaism of the two pre-Christian centuries is not an easy one. The 
information we possess is full for only certain periods. The literature is 
full of perplexity, especially that part of it generally designated “ Apoca- 
lyptic,” in which fact and fancy, history of the past and forecasting of the 
future, are at times fused into one. It is a field that offers great tempta- 
tions to all kinds of wild conjectures or shrewd combinations of the evi- 
dence which the historian who makes them may easily mistake for history. 
It is therefore a satisfaction to be able to commend a work on this period 
as well-balanced, painstaking and accurate. Such is the work here noticed. 
It cannot be called brilliant, and it is also not marked by great originality. 
The writer has leaned heavily on the other workers in the same field. 
But he knows how to discriminate, and also knows when to suspend 
judgment if the evidence is insufficient. 

In one place we have noticed a serious departure from this careful 
weighing of conflicting theories. This is on p. 127, where we read the 
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surprising statement: “ The glowing eulogy of Ecclus. I 1-21 seems best 
applied to him” (i. e., Simon the Asmonean, 142-135 B. C.). The only 
evidence adduced for this identification is in a note in the Appendix, 
where a reference is made to the altogether arbitrary and conjectural 
text-emendation proposed by N. Schmidt that the original Hebrew of the 
passage was “Simon, the high-priest,” to which was added later, “son 
of Mattathias, son of Johanan.” It is strange that Mr. Fairweather did 
not reckon with the fact that the date of Ecclesiasticus (at least a genera- 
tion before 132 B. C.) makes such an identification impossible. 

To all who would inform themselves regarding the “background of 
the Gospels,” this book can be commended as perhaps the best general 
discussion in English of recent date. (Imported by Scribner, pp. xiii, 456. 
$3.00 net.) E. E. N. 

The volume on The Acts in “ The Bible for Home and School” is 
edited by Dr. George Holley Gilbert. The only reasonable objection that 
can be raised against this new series of brief commentaries is that they 
are too small to be able to be of great service to the Bible student. Obvi- 
ously, the editors of the respective volumes must have before them, as 
their chief tasks, the selection of the most important of the passages or 
expressions needing elucidation and the compression of their comments 
into the smallest compass. These limitations, imposed by the plan of 
the series, have not prevented Dr. Gilbert from producing a very useful 
and helpful commentary, which will hold its place with honor alongside 
of the similar commentary by J. Vernon Bartlett in the New Century 
Bible. The Introduction contains a brief but good defense of the Lukan 
authorship of Acts. (Macmillan Co., pp. 267. 75¢c.) E. E. N. 


The distinguishing feature of Mr. Rutherford’s work entitled St. 
Paul’s Epistles to Colosse and Laodicea is well stated in its sub-title, 
“The Epistle to the Colossians viewed in relation to the Epistle to the 


Ephesians.” 

The Introduction covers the ground one would expect to be covered 
in a commentary on Colossians. The author ably defends the theory that 
the epistle to the Ephesians is really a circular letter sent by Paul to the 
churches of Asia at the same time that he sent the letter to the Colossians, 
and that it is this circular letter that is referred to in Col. iv. 16 as “the 
epistle from Laodicea.”’ 

The commentary proper is much more a commentary on the portions 
of Colossians common to it and Ephesians than a commentary on Colos- 
sians alone. Herein lies the special value of this book. The entire Greek 
text of Colossians is printed and in parallel columns the Greek text of 
those passages in Ephesians which are verbally similar. This is followed 
by a translation of the parallel columns, and also of Colossians alone. 
The notes are limited. almost exclusively to the material common to the 
two epistles. 

This work therefore furnishes a most valuable aid to the study of 
these two epistles, and is really worth the price charged for it which at 
first sight seems extraordinarily high. Typographically, the book is far 
and away beyond most commentaries. The type both English and Greek, 
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is large and clear, giving a pleasing, attractive appearance to the printed 
page all too rare in commentaries. (Imported by Scribner, pp. 207, 
$2.25 net.) Be N. 


The Book of Revelation continues to attract and fascinate. There is 
a class of Bible students who endeavor to find its “key” and when they 
have persuaded themselves that they have discovered this they proceed 
to unlock the secrets of the book. The numerous attempts to do this, 
resulting in as many failures, are all too well known. Scholars today 
generally recognize the fact that Revelation, like Daniel, is but one, 
although a most worthy one, of a number of Apocalypses which were put 
forth in the general period 200 B. C.-150 A. D., and that a great deal in 
this book must be interpreted in the light of the general facts and prin- 
ciples peculiar to this class of literature. Only thus can one feel the 
ground beneath his feet as he tries to understand such a book. 

3ut there are those who discard all such methods as opposed to the 
strict, practically literal, view of inspiration which they think it is neces- 
sary to hold. These try to apply the principle, “ Scripture is to be inter- 
preted (only) by Scripture,” a principle which, when applied to such a book 
as Revelation, will call for more than human skill and ingenuity to make 
all things harmonize. Such an attempt, very honestly, carefully and con- 
scientiously carried out, the interested reader will find in The Apocalypse 
of Jesus Christ, by W. W. Mead. Whether the reader will know any more 
about the real meaning of Revelation when he lays down this book, we 
very much doubt. (W. W. Mead, N. Y., pp. iv, 337.) E. E. N. 


In his Epochs in the Life of Paul, Dr. A. T. Robertson gives a bright, 
readable study of the life-work of the great Apostle. The book is a good 
example of competent scholarship placed at the service of the ordinary 
Bible student. Technical discussions are largely avoided. The problems 
which are involved in the record of Paul’s work in the New Testament 
are not concealed from the reader, but the solution which the writer adopts 
is always clearly and frankly, though not offensively, stated. Dr. Robert- 
son holds to the Lukan authorship of Acts and to the essential harmony 
of Luke’s record with Paul’s own testimony in the epistles. He also holds 
to the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles, dating them between 
the first and the (assumed) second imprisonments. He writes with 
enthusiasm, fascinated by his subject and eager to win his readers to the 
same eager, enthusiastic admiration of Paul. At times this leads him to 
an affectation of a popular, oratorical style that is not quite in harmony 
with the fundamentally scientific character of the work. 

The “epochs” practically include the whole of Paul’s career, not 
selected portions as one might suppose. The book does not throw any 
new light on the Pauline problems. Its positions are generally those of 
the conservative wing of New Testament scholars. But for this reason 
it should prove a good, useful book for those who wish to learn about 
Paul as the New Testament presents him, but are not over-anxious to 
know the very latest theories of German criticism regarding him. Dr. 
Robertson shows that he is well acquainted with these theories, but they 
have not shaken his faith in the record of the New Testament. (Scrib- 
ner, pp. 331. $1.25.) E. E. N. 
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In the series entitled “Anglican Church Handbooks,” Canon Girdle- 
stone has written the volume on Old Testament Theology. The author 
is one of the group of British scholars who gave us, some years since, 
the volume of essays entitled ‘“ Lex Mosaica,” in which the attempt was 
made to refute the view of the Old Testament represented by modern 
critical scholarship. 

The same blindly conservative view is maintained by the author in his 
present volume. Consequently, what we read in it is not really Old Testa- 
ment theology, i. e., the religious life and thought of ancient Israel as 
this found expression in the Old Testament, but a system of theology, 
much of which, as here set forth, no man in ancient Israel had any con- 
ception of whatever. Not that many of the separate ideas were not 
known, some to one, some to another, of the Old Testament writers. 
But the system as a whole, as presented in this book, was never the system 
of the thinkers of ancient Israel. When a man says “ the Book of Genesis 
was . . . {srael’s . . . first manual of theology” (p. 36), he 
throws to the winds all that has been learned of Israel’s early history 
and of her literature during the past one hundred years. (Longmans, 
pp. 128. 40c.) E. E. N. 


Three further volumes of the “ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series have 
reached us. One of these is in every way worthy of the reputation of 
the series and of the lamented scholar in whose memory it was founded. 
It is the first volume of Yaqut’s great dictionary of scholars—a com- 
panion work to his geographical dictionary —and is edited with much 
care and skill by Professor D. S. Margoliouth. Our only criticism of it is 
that the editor has been too sparing of vowels; the verses, at least, might 
have been vocalized much more freely. The reading of such a book as 
this should not be made a linguistic exercise but an unhampered pleasure. 
On another side it was only fitting that in this volume, as in others of 
the series, the assistance of native oriental scholars was utilized. A great 
part of Mr. Gibb’s life was given to drawing together the East and the 
West, and much of his peculiar excellence as a scholar was derived from 
his close personal contact with eastern life and thought. 
~ Of the other two volumes—the second volume of the translation 
of al-Khazraji’s History of the Rasili dynasty in Yemen, the first volume 
of which we have already noticed, and a volume of annotation, both 
by the late Sir J. W. Redhouse —it is unfortunate that the same terms 
of praise cannot be used. They are undoubtedly of interest, as a trans- 
lation of almost any Arabic text must be, but they are not worthy of a 
place in this series. Nor can the excuse for their reception be regarded 
as valid which has been urged by Professor E. G. Browne, the general 
editor. If the funds of the Gibb trust must be expended yearly, there 
are other and far more important undertakings to which it could apply 
its resources. The Mohammedan Encyclopedia, for example, is almost 
on the rocks for lack of money, and the edition of the works of Avicenna, 
projected by Dr. Horton of Bonn, has apparently had to be abandoned 
for the same reason. Again, it is years since Dr. Abel announced that he 
had ready complete concordances to the Five Diwans and the Hanasa; 
these have never appeared. With such possibilities, and there must be 
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many more, the waste of money on this book has been most unhappy 


(London: Luzac & Co., 1907, 1908.) BB ae 


As the appearance of the above notice was accidentally delayed, there 
must now be added to it mention of two further volumes in the series, 
One of these is the second volume of Yaqut and carries the biographies 
to the end of the letter Jim. To it applies what has been said above 
of the first volume. The editing has been done with really extraordinary 
skill. For details of criticism—out of place here —reference can be 
made to the long review by Goldziher in the July number of the “ Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society.” The other is the first volume of a work 
of at least equal interest, the great Universal History of Ibn Miskawayh, 
This is fac-similed from a photograph made for the Principe di Teano 
of the only complete manuscript known, which is preserved in the Mosque 
Library of Santa Sophia. The photograph unfortunately was not very 
carefully made and in consequence the reading of this text is often by 
no means easy. Its use, however, is efiormously helped by a careful 
twenty page summary of the contents and an index of nearly forty pages. 
Ibn Miskawayh, who was of Persian origin and of strong Persian sym- 
pathies, died in the year of the Hijra 421. He lived and wrote under the 
protection of the Persian and Shi‘ite Buwayhids and, in consequence, 
was able to speak his mind with freedom. And he had ideas to express. 
His History is no mere chronicle or collection of materials, but an at- 
tempt at an organic structure, most striking for its early date — nearly 
four centuries before Ibn Khaldun founded the science of the philosophy 
of history. It is interesting to observe how healthy is his feeling towards 
the mass of theological legend that so oppresses the earlier parts of all 
other Muslim universal histories. But when he cuts his account of the 
life of Muhammad down to twenty pages, we have not science, but 
Persian nationalism; and when he considers that it is not for history 
to deal with prophets in general, we have the attitude of the anti-theo- 
logical philosophers. This volume extends to A. H. 37 and will be fol- 
lowed by five others. (London: Luzac & Co., 1909.) j D. B. M. 


Under the modest title Studies in Mystical Religion, Professor Rufus 
M. Jones of Haverford Gollege has given us a book which, better than 
any other work in English, gives a history of Christian Mysticism. It 
is not presented as a full history but as an introduction to a series of 
historical volumes which will show the development of the Society of 
Friends. Since the time of Vaughn who wrote “ Hours with the Mystics,” 
very little has been done toward writing anything like a systematic his- 
torical presentation, so that this volume will be welcomed as a greatl; 
needed addition to our literature on the subject. In the introductory, 
chapter Dr. Jones gives his definition of Mysticism in these words, “ It 
is the type of religion which puts the emphasis on the immediate aware- 
ness of relation with God, on direct and intimate consciousness of the 
Divine Presence. It is religion in its most acute, intense, and living 
stage.” He also considers the different types of Mysticism and its rela- 
tion to Hypnotism, Auto-Suggestion, etc. In the following twenty chapters 
we have a sympathetic and scholarly presentation of Mysticism. Begin- 
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ning with the New Testament times the leading men and movements are 
reviewed down through the period of the English Commonwealth. The 
review is necessarily a brief one. Anything approaching a comprehensive 
history would require as many volumes as there are chapters in this 
book. But Dr. Jones’ long years of study on the subject and his rare 
scholarly ability combined with an unusually pleasing literary style have 
produced one of the most important works of recent years relating to 
Church History. No one can go through these chapters without a stronger 
faith in the vitality of the religion of Christ. They also reveal the fact 
that in the darkest ages there were men and women leading noble Chris- 
tian lives. (Macmillan, pp. xxxviii, 518. $3.50) C16 


Rev. John P. Jones, D.D., of Madura, South India, has for thirty 
years been a careful and intelligent observer of Indian life and thought. 
He is already well known to the reading public through several admirable 
volumes on the religions of India and the progress of Christianity in that 
country. His latest work on /ndia, its Life and Thought is fully up to the 
standard of his previous writings. In it he attempts the difficult problem 
of initiating Occidentals into the modern attitude of mind of the great 
Indian nation. The opening chapter discusses the present unrest in India, 
and, with remarkable insight and clearness, analyzes the extent, causes, 
conditions, results, and cure of this unrest. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the numerous religions that flourish side by side in India and 
in Burmah, which is now a part of the British Indian Empire. Then 
follows an exhibition of the most salient features of Indian religion, the 
caste system, the Bhagavad Gita, the Bible of modern Hinduism, popular 
Hinduism, the religious ideals of Hinduism, and the ethical results of 
Hinduism. To this is added a sketch of Islam in India, of medern Indian 
Buddhism, and of recent religious movements within Hinduism. Finally, 
there is a history of the progress of Christianity in India from the earliest 
times down to the present. The book is copiously and beautifully illus- 
trated, and is provided with an admirable index. (Macmillan, pp. 443. 
$2.50 net.) L. &P. 


President King of Oberlin conceives that all friendships, human and 
divine, are essentially one; and that within the nature of a friendship, 
properly conceived and expressed, may be traced the fundamental laws 
of religion and life. This line of thought, pursued in a course of lectures 
before an audience of Friends at Haverford College, he now presents 
in changed form and expanded measure in a book entitled The Laws of 
Friendship Human and Divine. Keeping in his own mind continually and 
holding continually before the reader the conviction that in exploring this 
theme he is mapping the entire area of an ideal personal career, that he 
is employed upon nothing less than the pattern of our eternal well-being, 
the author has stamped every page with the utmost carefulness, serious- 
ness and sobriety of thought and style. That a page should be engaging 
does not seem to have entered his mind. 

In the part of the book defining what friendship is, what its basis 
and what its laws, if anywhere, one would look for the closest precision 
of thought and speech. Its “basis” is declared to be fourfold: worthy 
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personality, common interests, mutual revelation and trust, mutual self- 
giving. Throughout the book this fourfoldness is conceived and defined 
as singly contained in love. And then, as always in that indiscriminate 
view, love is violently twisted and strained to hold what it never con- 
tained. Self-respect and worth and trust are not to be found or placed 
in any discriminating definition or analysis of love. It would help not 
a little, if in an earnest handling of friendship, the elemental difference 
of its different elements could be made as clear in speech as they are in 
fact. Friendship is essentially a composite thing. Love is one of its 
components, and is essentially simple. In such a discussion these elements 
should be defined, not confused. For a sample of the confusion of thought 
and words sure to result from the absence of such elemental discrimina- 
tion let anyone fasten his eye with a bit of attention upon the author’s 
effort to define and expound what he calls “the self-forgetful mood” 
in chapter XVII. But for all that, the book contains, as it inevitably must, 
a stimulating and elevating exposition of an exalted theme. (Macmillan, 
pp. x, 159. $1.25 net.) C5) B 


The Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, principal of Wycliffe College, Oxford, 
has in hand the editing of a series of manuals for church people, treating 
the history, faith, worship and work of the church, and designed to be 
trustworthy, readable and cheap. A volume in this series, intended to be 
an incentive and guide to fruitful Bible study for people unskilled and 
unpracticed in such work, has been prepared by Rev. Harrington C. Lees, 
entitled The Joy of Bible Study. The book is well adapted to be of very 
general service. For the readers had in mind, every chapter is awakening. 
It is in no sense systematic. It pursues no course of study. Its aim 
is simply to be a volume of suggestions and hints, to examine aids and 
tools, to sample methods, to turn up nuggets, to open vistas. But in its 
way it is a strong and worthy book, showing a noble author, duly humble, 
but truly expert. Would there were hosts as handy with the Bible as he 
Then might one hope for a more numerous godly few who could see for 
themselves and show to many more into how majestic an ordered unity 
all these disconnected fragments and samples may be asssembled and 
arrayed. (Longmans, pp. vi, 127.) 


An earnest and powerful appeal, destined to fall, it is to be feared, 
upon indifferent ears, is expanded into a book from a paper read by Rev. 
G. U. Wenner before representatives of twenty-nine Protestant churches 
of America at a meeting of the Inter-Church Conference at Carnegie Hall 
in 1905. The original paper was entitled “ Week-day Religious Instruc- 
tion.” The title of the book here noticed is Religious Education and the 
Public School. It is sub-entitled “ An American Problem.” Its definite 
proposition is that public schools so order work Wednesday afternoons 
that children properly authorized may have liberty of absence without 
essential loss in order to attend in their respective churches classes for 
religious instruction. This involves a double appeal and argument: one 
to the public schools, and one to the churches. The recommendation is 
grounded upon the all too familiar reasons: the supremacy of religion; 
its exclusion from the public schools; and the inadequate work in Sunday 
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schools. The obstacles in the already over-crowded public school curricu- 
lum, and in the want of time and training in the leaders of the churches 
for up-to-date religious instruction are handled with a fine mingling of 
earnestness and respect. There are brief but effective sketches of history 


and of current conditions in different countries, shedding light helpfully 
upon the question. Space is also given for animated critical estimates 


of the proposition pro and con. 

The book is marked, be it said again, with courtesy, ardor and power. 
It handles our supreme concern. It offers a plan stamped with modera- 
tion and good sense. It deserves widespread, solemn heed. But it is 
sadly liable, be it again confessed, to win little regard. Christian America 
might learn from pagan Greece. But American Christians do not deem 
the religious intelligence of their children a supreme concern. (Bonnell, 
Silver & Co., pp. iv, 163.) rag ee 


The author claims that this is the first book, as far as he knows, upon 
Biblical Sociology. He evidently means that it is the first having that 
name, for he cannot overlook many monographs upon certain social phases 
of the Old Testament, or the numerous books on “ The Social Teachings 
of the New Testament.” He claims, however, that his comprehensive 
title is owing to an effort on his part to gather “the most important facts 
and principles of the society of the whole Bible, to classify them in a 
sociological way, and to consider what light they throw upon some of 
the social problems of today.” ‘The results of his study will commend 
themselves or not to the scientific reader according to the school of evolu- 
tion to which he belongs, and to the Biblical scholar upon his view of the 
conclusions of the Higher Criticism. The author accepts “ Theistic Evo- 
lution,” and while he affirms his acceptance of the “ methods of scientific 
historical investigation of the Higher Criticism, and many of its conclu- 
sions,’ he evidently would not satisfy even a conservative Higher Critic 
that he has modified the older point of view in any essential respect. He 
holds that’ a later authorship or compilation or “fiction,” as he calls it, 
violates the experience of all other national histories which are made up 
from contemporary testimony. He also holds that any theory of social 
development in a people’s literature which throws doubt upon the one 
thing which is distinctive in that development and literature is unscientific, 
“for it starts with the conclusion that it cannot be different from other 
literatures,” whereas on its face the Biblical literature as social history 
“describes a society which groups itself around a supernatural revelation 
and a conception of God found only in the Bible.” He also naively says 
that “the traditional view of the Bible is the easy way, and the Higher 
Criticism makes a difficult task. Apart from a rather brief and insufficient 
chapter on this important matter, he hardly adverts again to any mooted 
critical issue involved, in the subsequent pages of his book. These difficul- 
ties abound on the social side of this question, as they do on the theologi- 
cal, and the book will lack in scholarly acceptability in so far as he fails to 
the particular difficulties which abound. But on the basis of the 


traditional view of the Bible, Dr. F. S. Schenck has made a contribution of 
value, in method at least. even if he has drawn certain conclusions which 
might be questioned by challenging scholars. His method takes up certain 
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sociological categories and puts into them first the Biblical contributions 
in Old and New Testament history and teaching, and secondly, shows the 
lessons and applications to modern social conditions. This he does in 
the main body of his book under the captions of “ Heredity,” “The 
Institution of the Family,’ “ Environment,” “ Land Laws,” “ The Insti- 
tution of Industry,” “ The Institution of Culture,” “ The Institution of 
Control,” “Social Pathology,” “The Ideal of Social Health.” In the 
author's effort to bring out the modern analogies to the Biblical facts and 
principles, he has shown wide reading, and displays great suggestiveness; 
but he almost never gives his authorities for his facts and figures. This 
is a serious defect of the book, as it robs us of confidence in his sources. 
But the book is a pioneer of its kind, and so we are indebted to the 
author for leading the way to a class of literature which will abound more 
and more in the next decade. (Board of Publication of the Reformed 
Church, pp. 419. $1.50 net.) A. R. M. 


Few books upon phases of the social problem have appeared so entirely 
commendable as this last book of Dr. E. T. Devine, on Misery and its 
Causes. From his position at the head of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society, and from his prominence in three special investigations 
(made possible by Mrs. Sage’s benefactions) upon Social Conditions in 
Pittsburg, upon the Standard of Living, and upon the Need of an Em- 
ployment Bureau in New York City, Dr. Devine is able to speak with 
authority. His book is no mere discussion of relief-giving in the ordinary 
sense of the word. He is not dealing only with Pauperism, nor with 
Poverty alone; but with Misery—a much larger term. By misery he 
means suicide, crime, the social evil, accident, incapacity, ignorance, as 
well as destitution pure and simple. He is seeking for some causes of the 
weariness, dreariness, and hopelessnes of life as well as of its specific 
dependency and delinquency. While recognizing certain elements of truth 
in personal moral responsibility for misery, he cannot dismiss, as many do, 
evident facts which disprove the easy assumption that all suffering is 
from ill-desert. It is not poverty only nor is it punishment simply that 
explains misery, but it is principally certain maladjustments, for which 
society as a whole is chiefly responsible. While not going to the extreme 
of some writers in laying everything upon wrong economic conditions, 
in the strictly material sense of the term, he yet calls these maladjust- 
ments “economic” in the strict sense of the term as social house-keeping. 
Such economic evils it is in the power of society to obviate in time. His 
wide observation has led him to think that many of the worst hardships 
of our time are “economic, social, measurable, manageable. Misery is 
communicable, curable and preventable.” He illustrates this main thesis 
by some general statements about suicide, crime, prostitution, and the 
institutional cases of poverty. Then follows the bulk of his book, dealing 
more in detail on those “out of health,” “ out of work,” “out of friends,” 
“adverse conditions in dependent families.” Having treated the causes 
in the principal part of his discussion, he has a final chapter on the “ Jus- 
tice and Prosperity of the Future,” in which he outlines certain essential 
conditions which he thinks it not only just but possible for society to 
bring about without a radical and needless revolution of our present 
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system. These conditions are: (1) sound physical heredity; (2) a pro- 
tected childhood; (3) a prolonged working period in life; (4) freedom 
from preventable disease; (5) freedom from professional crime; (6) 
some general system of insurance; (7) education for rational living; 
(8) a liberal relief system when needed; (9) possibility of a sufficiently 
high standard of living wage; (10) a religion which recognizes its great 
social sanctions and duties. 

This book is characterized by its ability to portray the deep shadows 
of our present system of society without pessimism, and without recourse 
to the radical solution of socialism. It is a book which plucks hope and 
feasibility out of the most adverse conditions, and calls the age to certain 
possible ameliorations. The book is written without hysteria. The book 
has a charming literary quality. The book is full of data, doubtless reli- 
able as coming from a recognized authority, who is both a scientific 
explorer and a great prophet of optimism. He faces the facts, he yet 
gives hope, but not without social duty performed. (Macmillan, pp. 274. 


$1.25.) A. R. M. 
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Among the Alumni 





NECROLOGY, 1908-1909. 


The record of those who have passed on from the roll of the 
living Alumni of Hartford Seminary as presented at this time 
covers the names of six persons. 

The first is Robert Dexter Miller of the class of 1852. 

He was born in Dummerston, Vt., September 23, 1824, grad- 
uated from Amherst College in 1848, was for two years principal 
of the Academy in Purdy, West Tennessee, before entering the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut. He was ordained pastor 
of the church at North Wardsboro, Vt., July 2, 1856, after having 
supplied other churches for three years. For twenty-five years 
he occupied various charges in northern Massachusetts and in 
Vermont, the last being in West Hartford, Vt., from 1880-1885. 
After the close of this pastorate he withdrew from active minis- 
terial service and resided in the neighborhood of Boston most of 
the time until his death, January 25, 1909. 


John Henry Goodell of the Class of 1874 died April 21 1909. 
He was born in Millbury, Mass., March 13, 1844. ‘He came to 
the Seminary without a college course but made his mark as a 
student and a man. His first pastorate was over the Presbyterian 
Church in Spencertown, N. Y., and the Congregational Church 
in Austerlitz, near by. In 1878 he was installed over the church 
in Windsor Locks, Conn., where he worked for ten years, endear- 
ing himself not only to his immediate parish, but to the circle 
of churches to which it belongs. From 1888 onward he was 
identified with the Far West, engaging first in misstonary enter- 
prises in Utah, then removing to California, where besides serving 
several churches at different times he was for four years instructor 
in the Pacific Theological Seminary. His final pastorate, begin- 
ning in 1905, was at Pacific Grove. Mr. Goodell was a man of 
strong personality, vigorous convictions, deep consecration and 
much popular power. Wherever he worked he left a positive 
impress that will not soon be forgotten and a memory that will 
be cherished. His wife and one married daughter survive him. 


(322) 
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Israel Newton Terry, of the class of 1875, was the third of 
the name to pass through Hartford Seminary, his father having 
graduated in 1838 and his uncle in 1843. He was born at South 
Weymouth, .Mass., in 1851, graduated from Amherst College in 
1871. His course in the Seminary was preceded by a year of 
business in New York, and followed by a year of study in Union 
Theological Seminary, from which he went to the Presbyterian 
Church of New Hartford, N. Y., where he was ordained in 
1877. His ministry was within the Presbyterian Church, and he 
occupied various charges in central New York, the last being in 
Ithaca, where he died July 16, 1908. He is survived by his wife, 
to whom he was married in 1880. 


Gilbert Allen Curtiss, of the class of 1877, died July 17, 
1908. He was born in West Stockbridge, Mass., April 25, 1848. 
His Seminary course was pursued in connection with pastoral 
work in West Hartland, Conn., and later at Mineville, N. Y. 
During the nearly twenty years of his pastoral activity he occupied 
various fields in New England and eastern New York. His 
last pastorate was in Chester, Mass., from which he was con- 
strained to resign in 1906 on account of ill health. He was a man 
of firmness of conviction and earnestness in the work of the 
master. He was married in 1873 to Elbertine S. Fuller of 
Housatonic, Mass. 


Daniel Miner Rogers was born in New Britain April 25, 
1882. He graduated from Princeton University in 1903, and 
from Hartford Seminary in 1906. For two years he ministered 
successfully to the church in Dorset, Vt., and in the spring of 
1908 was married to Marie Phelps Christie who graduated from 
the Seminary that year. In the fall he went out as missionary 
of the American Board to Hadjin, Turkey. April 15, 1909, he 
was shot by the mob at Adana, while striving to protect the 
lives of the missionaries and the home of a Turkish widow 
adjacent to the property of the mission. His wife and infant 
child survive him. 

This is net the time for adequate appreciation of the char- 
acter of one, the pathetic tragedy of whose death has touched 
the sympathies of the Christian world. Stalwart of body, strong 
of intellect, big of heart, absolute in consecration — combining 
in an extraordinary degree the scholar’s love of knowledge, the 
mystic’s intimacy with his God, and the practical common sense 
and industrty of a Connecticut-bred boy, he seemed destined to 
accomplish great things through the power of a long and in- 
fluential life. By God’s impenetrable providence he has been 
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chosen to the ranks of those whose achievements and witnessing 
for Christ is through death. We of this fellowship mourn him 
and beseech the divine comfort upon the four generations of 
dear ones whose love and need centered in him. 


Robert C. Dougherty, of the class of 1907, died by his own 
hand Sunday morning, December 27, 1908, in his first pastorate 
at Buchanan, North Dakota, where he had greatly endeared him- 
self to the people of that parish, as well as of Prairie, where he 
also ministered. He was born at Ottawa, Kans., January 11, 
1880. He graduated from Washburn College in 1902. His 
course here was supplemented, after some time spent in effort 
to secure firmer health, by work in Chicago Seminary, where 
he received the degree of B.D. in 1908. As a student he was 
thorough, earnest and laborious. He won the respect and affec- 
tion of students and faculty by the excellence of his personal 
quality, and the profound sincerity of his life and purpose. While 
at Hartford his health was not robust, and there were manifest 
tendencies to a morbid self-depreciation. For about a month 
before his death his life had been shadowed by a gloom which 
neither the kindly helpfulness of friends nor recourse to his 
physician were able to dissipate. 

His parents, brother and sisters at the family home in Kansas 
City, Kans., have the heartfelt sympathy of the Hartford Alumni. 


The enforced omission of all alumni news from the July issue of ue 
ReEcorp makes it necessary in this issue to cover a long period of time 
in our summary and to condense many items into less space than would 
otherwise be gladly given. 

Henry C. Atvorp, 79, spent two months abroad during the summer, 
mostly in England and Scotland. 

In the series of Bulletins issued by Marietta College there appeared 
last spring a notable paper by President ALrrep T. Perry, ’85, on “ The 
Small College,” in which the function of such institutions in general 
education is set forth with special clearness and force. Marietta, under 
President Perry’s leadership, seems to be fulfilling this function with 
conspicuous success. 

Rozert H. Batt, ’89, has recently celebrated the completion of his 
twentieth year as pastor at Fair Haven, Vermont, as well as the twentieth 
of his marriage. The occasion was made memorable by many tokens of 
honor and esteem from his people. 


Hersert K. Jos, ’91, having withdrawn from his pastorate at Kent, 
Connecticut, is entering upon extensive work as a writer and lecturer on 
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yarious subjects connected with his specialty of bird-lore, in which he 
has an international reputation, His permanent address is 291 Main Street, 





West Haven, Connecticut. 








Among the many letters received from alumni at the recent Anniversary 
was one from Iso Ase, ’94, referring at some length to his work since 
leaving the Seminary. For ten years, since giving up a short pas- 


i 


torate and spending two years in teaching at the Doshisha, he has 
been on the faculty of Waseda University, Tokio, his subjects being in 
the fields of social and municipal science. He continues to serve often 
as preacher in various churches. He has been a prolific and successful 
author, his recent book on “ The Ideal Man,” for example, being already 
in its eighth edition. Incidentally he has interested himself much in 
student athletics, and has arranged international competitions between his 
university and more than one institution in California and elsewhere. 









His family includes six children. 







We have received a pamphlet describing the work of the School of 
3oston Y. W. C. A., of which A. JosEPHINE 
It gives a striking 






Domestic Science of the 
FoREHAND, ’95, has been director for over ten years. 
impression of the varied and extensive courses of training offered, and, 
in the list of positions filled by alumnae, suggests how the influence of 
the school has spread throughout the country to all sorts of institutions 







and organizations. 







In June CHARLES A. Brann, ’98, for seven years in charge of 
important editorial work for the Sunday School and Publishing Society 
at Boston, was obliged to resign for reasons of health. He has removed 
to the Far West, where he is engaged for the present in business. Happily, 
he has not ceased to use his pen, and a recent issue of the Congrega- 














tionalist was enriched by a racy article on conditions in Idaho. 





The First Church in Lynn, Massachusetts, where GeorceE W. OwEN, ’03, 

has been pastor since his graduation, not long ago set up a tablet com- 
I I 

period of 175 years from 1632 during which the 







memorating the long 
church and the town were united more or less organically, the church 
known as “The Tunnel,” being virtually the Town Hall. The 
participated in by representatives of the 






edifice, 
exercises of dedication were 
present city government and the local Historical Society. They also 







marked the 277th anniversary of the church itself. 






WititiaAmM M. Proctor, ‘04, who has been pastor at Ritzville, Wash- 
ington, since 1906, after brief service as superintendent of the Church 
Extension Society for the state, with headquarters at Spokane, has 
accepted a cali to remove to Nome, Alaska. 











C. ArtHuR LINCOLN, ’05, who began work as pastor of the First Church 
in Moline, Illinois, in April, was installed on June 7th, President Ozora 
S. Davis, ’94, of Chicago, preaching the sermon. Nearly fifty members 
have been added to the church during the summer, and there are many 







signs of increasing interest. 
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The church at Ludlow, Massachusetts, where HENry F. Burpon, ’o7, 
as been pastor for a year, is prospering in many ways. The roll of 
members has been increased by fifty-one. About a hundred have been 
added to the’ Sunday-school, taxing its accommodations to the utmost. 
An evening service has been successfully inaugurated. The pastor’s salary 
has been reaised to $1200, and he has now been engaged indefinitely. 


AvuGust RUECKER, '07, besides his work as a German Evangelical pastor 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, is taking philosophical and psychological studies in the 
University of Cincinnati with a view of winning the master’s degree. 

Among our missionary alumni, we note that in August, Lynpon S. 
CRAWFORD, ’79, returned to his post at Trebizond, Asia Minor; that GEorGe 
E. Wuirte, ’87, and Georce P. KNaApp, ‘90 the former of Marsovan, the 
latter of Harpoot, are in this country on furlough; that JoHN E. Merritt, 
‘97, President of the college at Aintab, was ordained to the ministry on 
October roth, at Minneapolis, Minnesota, with notable exercises; that 
Howarp S. GALT, ’99, sailed on August 1st from San Francisco for his 
station at Tungcho, China; and that HaArotp I. GARDNER, 07, was ordained 
to the missionary service at the Farmington Avenue Church, Hartford, 
on September roth, being under appointment to fill the place made vacant 
by the tragic death of D. MINER Rocers, ’06, 1 Asia Minor. 


Changes of location in the pastorate have occurred as follows: 

Rurus S. UNnperwoop, 68, from Springfield, Mass., to Redding, Conn. ; 
Joun Mars.anp, ’76, from Brooklyn, N. Y., to East Rockaway; CHARLES 
F, WEEDEN, '87, from Lynn, Mass., to the Harvard Church, Dorchester; 
OwEN JENKINS, graduate student in 1886-07, from Greenwich, O., to New- 
castle and Silt, Colo.; Jutes A. Derome, ’88, from Towner, N. D., to 
Centerville, S. D.; Frepertck M. Ho twister, ’91, from Cromwell, Conn., 
to North Stonington; Irvinc A. BuRNApP, ’92, from Broad Brook, Conn., 
to the Pilgrim Church, Hartford; Epwarp A. Latnrop, 95, from Tryon, 
N. C., to the Piedmont College Church, Demorest, Ga.; Epwin S. BrsuHop, 
’97, from Oak Park, Ill. to the First Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Georce E. KINNEY, '97, from East Lee, N. H., to the Sixth St. Church, 
Auburn, Me.; Vernon H. Deminc, ’98, from North Wilbraham, Mass., 
to Douglas and East Douglas: Harry A. S. Aspe, ’0o, recently of Stowe, 
Vt., to Somers, Conn.; Frepertck B. LyMAN, ’oo, from Fairhaven, Mass., 
to Shrewsbury; AuGusTINE P. MANwELL, ‘oo, from Canton, Mass., to 
the Geddes Church, Syracuse, N. Y.; Matcocm Dana, ’o1, from Maquo- 
keta, Iowa, to Hallowell, Me.; Montie J. B. Futter, ’o2, from Plainfield, 
Mass., to Erving; Georce B. HAWKEs, ‘o2, from McCook, Neb., to Sutton; 
Herpert L. PACKARD, ‘02, from Strong, Me., to Andover; and Muito R. 
WEIDMAN, ’05, from Wisner, Neb., to Hudson, S. D.; TELESPHORE TAISNE, 
’o2, was installed at Durham, N. H., on May 17th; and Rocer A. DuN Lap, 
’03, at Windsor Locks, Conn., on March 17th, the sermon being by 
Professor Merriam. 

I. Curtis MEserve, "69, has recently resigned his charge in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Davin P. Hatcu, ’86, has resigned at Franklin, N. H.; Harry 
C. Apams, ’89, has resigned at Danvers, Mass.; ALvin C. Bacon, ’o8, has 
resigned at New Britain, Conn., to take up fellowship study abroad. 
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Of the recent class of 1909, JoHN J. Braun is called to the German 
Evangelical Church in Buffalo, N. Y.; Ray E. ButterFieLp to Medway 
Village, Mass.; LAwrENcE F. McDona.p to Cass Lake, Minn.; BELLE C. 
MorriLL to the Baptist Training School in Chicago; Eucene B. SmiTH to 
Lebanon, Conn.; FrepertcK F. VoorHEEs to the Methodist Church at 
East Hampton, N. Y.; Newron E. Roperts to Paris, Tex.; JAMES M. 
Yarp to Nichols, Conn.; while Howarp A. WALTER goes abroad for 
study on a fellowship, and Cart F. Crusius and Witttam C. Woop return 
to Hartford for post-graduate study on the Jacobus Fellowship. 





THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 

The report of the Anniversary presented in the last Recorp 
confined itself of necessity to a presentation of the formal exercises 
of the occasion. It was impossible therefore to even attempt to 
reproduce any of the impressions that the occasions made on the 
institutional life or on the minds and hearts of those present. 
It is impossible to make these vivid at a remove of months. Yet 
the echoes of the enthusiasm aroused by the occasion have by no 
means died away and they will remain permanently with those 
who were privileged to be present. The splendid assemblage of 
the Alumni, the wide interest of the people of Hartford, the 
admirable arrangement and execution of the details of the admin- 
istration of the occasion, as well as the extraordinarily high 
character of the formal exercises, all conspired to give to the 
occasion a quality of high distinction. 

While the presence of so many speakers and visitors from 
beyond what is usually esteemed the natural constituency of the 
Seminary gave to the occasion a breadth of sweep that is not, of 
course, customary at the Commencement season of the Seminary, 
still the peculiar intimacy of the home relations of those return- 
ing to their theological mother well-beloved was not submerged, 
but the rather intensified and carried to an even higher level than 
is usual, 

It will be the purpose of what follows briefly to outline the 
succession of those events of the Anniversary which are the more 
closely associated with the home affairs and customary adminis- 
tration of the Seminary, as supplemental to the more formal 
concerns with which the institution manifested its consciousness 
of the significance of its seventy-five years’ growth, recognized 
the large responsibility which these years have laid upon it and 
expressed its high purpose of serviceableness to the Church of 
Christ in the future. 


NORFOLK VISIT. 


It was a most gracious courtesy that led Hon. H. H. Bridgman 
of Norfolk, President of the Board of Trustees, to invite to his 
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home the Trustees, the Faculty and invited guests from abroad. 
A special car was provided for the party and at Norfolk they 
were welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Bridgman to their spacious 
home, with its marvelously beautiful outlook over the Norfolk 
downs and the outrolling Berkshire hills, and sat down, twenty- 
three in number, to a round table, exquisitely decorated, and boun- 
tifully spread. After the luncheon there were made brief addresses 
of felicitation and then ihe party visited the church and other 
interesting spots in the town which consecrated wealth has done 
so much to beautify and bless, returning in the special car upon 
the afternoon train. 
THE OPENING SUNDAY. 

First a word as to the exercises of the Sunday which began 
the week. It was an event of large significance to have Hartford 
men occupying some twenty-five pulpits in Hartford and vicinity 
—not to speak about their own institution, but to present in a 
broad way to varied congregations of many denominations of 
Christians, the significance for the life of the Church of the 
Christian ministry and its claims to the service of young men. 
Neither statistics, the mention of the names of preachers, nor even 
a description of their discourses, would present any adequate 
picture of the significance of such an occurrence. 


ALUMNI DAY, 

Although the great interest of the day was centered in what 
had been wrought by the out-putting life of the Seminary as it 
had developed in the successive localities where Providence had 
placed it, and in the world-wide achievements of its Alumni in 
many fields of Christian service, the meeting when the business 
of the Alumni was transacted was of unusual interest. 

Two matters of especial interest were brought forward. The 
first, the report of the committee appointed the preceding year to 
prosecute the effort to raise among the alumni $1,500 for the 
purpose of providing fellowships for two years on which men 
could be sent abroad to learn the language, life, social and 
religious customs and atmosphere of some of the races at the 
present time migrating to this country to make their homes, and 
whose presence here makes both the crisis and the opportunity of 
Home Missions. The committee reported that through an obvious 
misunderstanding of precisely what was the purpose and scope 
of the letter sent out to the Alumni the response had not yet 
been as large as was hoped. A paper was accordingly circulated 
which, during the day, resulted in the pledging of one-half of the 
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needed amount and the committee was instructed to continue its 
labors in the prosecution of this end. 

The other event was the raising of a committee of the Alumni, 
one serving as a member of the Board of Trustees, another as a 
member of the Faculty, and a third an executive officer of the 
Alumni Association, to take up and prosecute the work of pre- 
paring an Historical Catalogue of the Alumni, down to the date 
of publication. The committee appointed consisted of Rev. L. 
W. Hicks of Wellesley, Mass., Prof. A. L. Gillett, and Rev. 
T. C. Richards of Warren, Mass. 

The formal business of the meeting was as follows: Rev. C. 
S. Lane of Mt. Vernon presided. On recommendation of the 
Nominating Committee, consisting of G. A. Hall, W. C. Rhoades, 
J. M. Trout, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, William E. Strong; vice-president, Herbert 
A. Barker; secretary and treasurer for three years, Thomas C. 
Richards ; Executive Committee, the officers with E. C. Gillette, 
W. F. Stearns, H. C. Ide; Necrologist, A. L. Gillett. 


PASTORAL UNION. 


Rev. W. F. English presided at the annual meeting of the 
Pastoral Union, held Wednesday morning. One of the older 
alumni, Rev. William Hallock, of the Class of 1859, was present 
for the first time in several years, and his brief address was a 
pleasant feature of the meeting. 

The following were chosen to membership in the Union: 
Rev. E. E. S. Johnson, Rev. J. W. Ballantine, Rev. J. F. John- 
stone. : 

To fill vacancies on the Board of Trustees for the term ending 
I9II, caused by the resignation of Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., and 
Rev. O. S. Davis, D.D., Rev. H. W. Maier of New Britain and 
Waterman R. Burnham, Esq., of Norwich, were elected. 

The following were re-elected for the term of three years, 
ending in 1912: Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rev. W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., Hartford, Conn.; Rev. 
Lewellyn Pratt, D.D., Norwich, Conn.; Rev. Charles M. South- 
gate, Boston, Mass.; Rev. William E. Strong, Newtonville, 
Mass.; Mr. Atwood Collins, Hartford, Conn.; Colonel Charles 
M. Jarvis, Berlin, Conn.; Major William Ives Washburn, New 
York City; Hon. David W. Williams, Glastonbury, Conn. 

For the ensuing year, officers were chosen as follows: Moder- 
ator, Rev. O. W. Means; Member of Executive Committee until 
1912, Rev. Wm. C. Prentiss; Members of Examining Committee 
for three years, Rev. George B. Hatch, Rev. L. H. Hallock. 
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GRADUATION EXERCISES. 


At the Graduation Exercises the following degrees and certifi- 
cates were conferred: 

The Degree of Master of Sacred Theology upon Raymond 
Augustus Beardslee, B.D., Hartford, Conn., Yale University, 
1905, Hartford Theological Seminary, 1908; Albert Scott 
Hawkes, B.D., Wilson, Conn., Oberlin College, 1893, Hartford 
Theological Seminary, 1900; Zenjiro Yatsu, B.D., Sendai, Japan, 
North Japan College, 1899, North Japan Seminary, 1902, Prince- 
ton Seminary, 1908. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity upon John Jacob Braun, 
Lamar, Ind., Elmhurst College, 1904, Eden Seminary; Carl 
Frederick Crusius, Perkinsville, N. Y., Elmhurst College, 1905, 
Eden Seminary; Lawrence Free MacDonald, Parkton, Md., 
Wesleyan University, 1906; Belle Chapman Morrill, South Had- 
ley, Mass., Mount Holyoke College, 1905; Eugene Bernard 
Smith, South Framingham, Mass., Bates College, 1904; Fred- 
erick Franklin Voorhees, Wilson, Conn., Wesleyan University, 
1906; Howard Arnold Walter, New Britain, Conn., Princeton 
University, 1905; William Carleton Wood, Oskaloosa, Ia., Penn 
College, 1905; James Maxon Yard, Rocky Hill, Conn., Wesleyan 
University, 1905. 

The Certificate of Graduation upon Ray Evans Butterfield, 
Hartford, Conn., Dartmouth College, 1906; Newton Everts 
Roberts, Lincoln University, Penn., Brunswick (Br. Guiana) 
Normal College, 1899, Theol. Dept. Lincoln University ; Thomas 
Eynon Williams, Marietta, O., Marietta College, 1g06. 

Honors were awarded as follows: The William Thompson 
Fellowship to Howard Arnold Walter, Class of 1909; a Special 
Fellowship in Church History to Elmer Ellsworth Schultz John- 
son, Class of 1902; the Porter Ogden Jacobus Prize Fellowship 
to Raymond Augustus Beardslee, Class of 1908; the Hartranft 
Prize to Howard Arnold Walter, of the Senior Class; the Tur- 
retin Prize to James Maxon Yard of the Senior Class ; the Greek 
Prize to Howard Arnold Walter of the Senior Class; the Bennet 
Tyler Prize to William Francis Rowlands of the Middle Class; 
the William Thompson Prize to William Thomson of the Junior 
Class. 


A happy incident associated with the Anniversary but coming 
some weeks later was the conferring by Trinity College upon 
Professor Macdonald of the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

It was peculiarly fitting that the last service of this Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary should be held in the Center Church. The 
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occasion was at once symbolic of the outreach of the Seminary 
into the life of the community and of the cordial hospitality which 
the city through its oldest church extended to the Seminary, 
The association of the Seminary with the First Church of Christ 
in Hartford had been, ever since its removal from East Windsor 
Hill, singularly close and friendly, with results of great import- 
ance to it and, it is to be hoped, not without value to the church. 


The Seminary opened for its seventy-sixth year with an impulse from 
its Seventy-fifth Anniversary celebration and every prospect of a 
harmonious and successful session. The opening exercises were held on 
the evening of September 22d. In the absence of the President, Dean 
Jacobus presided and Professor Merriam conducted the devotional service. 
The formal address was by Professor Duncan B. Macdonald, who chose 
his subject from the field of his special studies in Mohammedan theology 


and life- He spoke upon “One Phase of the Doctrine of the Unity of 


God, and Some Consequences.” 

After the students had fully assembled a few days later, it was 
found that the Seminary had lost but two or three men from the lower 
classes of last year, and that the accessions more than compensated for 
the changes by graduation and removal. The total enrollment for the year 
is 69, of whom 4 are Fellows, 6 Post-graduates in residence, 20 Seniors, 
16 Middlers, 17 Juniors and 6 Specials. Messrs. Crusius and Wood of 
the last graduating class have been appointed to the two Porter Ogden 
Jacobus Fellowships, and are pursuing their graduate studies in the 
R. A. Beardslee, who won the Fellowship of the same name 


Seminary. 
The Junior class is 


last year, also remains for further graduate study. 
composed more largely than for some years of graduates of the Eastern 
Amherst, Dartmouth, Harvard, Bates, Yale, Princeton- and 


colleges. 
this class are more 


Syracuse University are represented. The men of 
mature than sometimes. Two or three of them have had _ teaching 
experience ; one has been in business; one has been engaged in Y. M. C. A. 
work in China; and one in the same kind of work at home; two have 
been in the pastorate. There is every indication of congenial companion- 
ship in the class itself and a large contribution by it to the harmonious 


life of the Seminary. 


President Mackenzie is lengthening his vacation, after a particularly 
exacting and exhausting year. He is in England and will remain there 
until the complete restoration of his health. Meanwhile he will come 
into touch with his fellow-members of the important Commission on the 
preparation of Missionaries, in anticipation of the great Missionary Con- 
ference in Edinburgh next June. But he will devote himself chiefly to 
recuperation. Plans are being made for carrying on his work during his 


absence. 


On the evening of October 1st the Faculty gave an informal reception 
to the students. Members of the Board of Trustees were present and the 
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Faculty families, and the evening spent together was a pleasant occasion 
for the forming of acquaintance and of reunion. 


About fifteen of the men had regular preaching appointments for the 
vacation or part of it, in widely scattered locations. Others were var- 
iously employed. At the first hour for general exercises accounts of 
summer experiences were given by four men. Mr. Akana had preached 
in a Massachusetts hill town. Mr. English cared for a Vérmont parish. 
Mr. Kelts built a church in North Dakota. Mr. Christie saw reai life as 
keeper of a general store and post-office at a shore resort. 


Outside speakers in the opening weeks of the term have been Rev. 
R. H. Potter, D.D., and Rev. E. A. Dent, D.D., of Hartford, and Mr. 
Robert Bachman of New York, representing the Bureau of Municipal 
Research on “ The Minister and the Budget”; a new phase of municipal 
administration, which it is well worth the minister’s while to be posted 


about. 


A live topic was chosen for the Carew Lectures this year, and the 
treatment of it is in the right hands. President Kenyon L. Butterfield 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, who has also served on 
the United States Commission on Country Life, is giving five lectures 
on the general theme “The Church and the Rural Problem.” Some 
pains have been taken to circulate invitations to these lectures more 
widely than common, chiefly among the ministers of country churches 
of all denominations in Connecticut and southern Massachusetts, in the 
hope that, even if not able to be present, they would find some en- 
couragement in the fact that their problems are receiving sympathetic 
investigation. 


An event of great interest to the Seminary life was the Ministerial 
Retreat, where, upon invitation of the Seminary and a committee repre- 
senting all denominations, ministers from Connecticut and from ad- 
joining states came together for a season of quiet conference and spiritual 
communion. The general theme was the work of the Holy Spirit pre- 
sented in various phases. Dr. Robert F. Horton of London had accepted 
an invitation to come to America to be the leader. Others participating 
were Professor H. S. Nash, D.D., of the Cambridge Divinity School; 
Professor Cornelius Woelfkin, D. D., of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
and Rey. J. D. Adam, D.D., of the First Presbyterian Church of East 
Orange. The Retreat was largely attended, and brought spiritual uplift 
to all who were present. 
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tribution in one volume to the understanding of the 
Bible. It contains a wealth of information which 
cannot be had elsewhere except in works covering 
many volumes. It will be for years to come the 
standard one-volume Bible Dictionary. 

Over 1,000 Pages—Bound in Cloth Price $5.00 net 

Specimen pages and descriptive circular sent free on request 








Date 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


(Religious Literature Department) 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me, express paid, one 
copy of Hastings ONE VOLUME DICTIONARY OF 
THE BIBLE. Cloth binding. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











C. C. FULLER & CO., 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, RANGES. 


Largest selection of 40 to 56 Ford Street, 
Carpet Size Rugs in City. HARTFORD, CONN. 





INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 
OLD RELIABLE 


PHGENIX FIRE 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 














Che Theological Seminary Barber Shop 


Up-to-date in all its Appointments 





VIBRATION SHAMPOOING VIBRATION MASSAGING 





Manicuring by Lady Attendant 





]. G. MARCH 
Proprietor 
Room 1 Entrances: 
Connecticut Mutual 783 Main Street 
Building 


36 Pearl Street 




















We study 


the wearable wants of men, and 
we provide accordingly 


Clothes, Hats, Outfittings. 


IT PAYS TO BUY OUR KIND. 


The Luke Horsfall Company 


93-99 ASYLUM ST., HARTFORD. 














SECURITY COMPANY 


56 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
CAPITAL $200,000 SURPLUS $100,000 
OFFICERS 


ATWOOD COLLINS, President. CHAS. EDW. PRIOR, Vice-President and Treas 
FRANCIS PARSONS, Secretary. CHAS. EDW. PRIOR, Jr., Ass’t Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES 


GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., Medical Examiner tna Life In- 
surance Moen er 

FREDERICK R. FOSTER, Formerly of Foster & Co. 

SAMUEL G. DUNHAM, Vice-President Hartford Electric Light Co. 

JOHN G. ROOT, President Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank, 
Ex-Mayor City of Hartford. 

ATWOOD COLLINS, President. 

RIENZI B. PARKER, Formerly President Hartford Life Insurance Co. 

D. NEWTON BARNEY, Treasurer Hartford Electric Light Co. 

CHARLES EDWARD PRIOR, Vice-President and Treasurer. 

LYMAN B. BRAINERD, President Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Co. 

SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Assistant Treasurer Society for Savings. 

MARTIN C. HILLERY, Formerly Manager for the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 

FRANCIS PARSONS, Secretary and Attorney. 

CHARLES WELLES GROSS, Gross, Hyde & Shipman, Attorneys. 

MORGAN B. BRAINARD, Treasurer Aitna Life Insurance Co. 


Write for our new booklet giving valuable information. 








Thorough Inspections and Insurance against 
Loss or Damage to Property and Loss of Life 
and Injury to Persons 

CAUSED BY 


Steam Boiler Explosions. 


ge} 


L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. & Treas. C. S. BuakgE, Secretary. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-Pres. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Ass’t Sec’y. 








HIGH CLASS GROCERIES 





Home-Like Baked Goods from our own ovens 
Fine Candies of our own Manufacture 


NEWTON, ROBERTSON & CO. 


338-342 ASYLUM STREET, 858 MAIN STREET. 


Telephone Exchange 7 direct 





THOMAS L. DOWLING 


Telephone Call 136-5 


Practical « Plumber « and 
Gasfitter 


Special attention given to Drainage and Testing 
of Dwellings by smoke or Peppermint test. Up-to- 
date Plumbing and Gasfitting materials. (2 Es- 
timates Cheerfully Given. Satisfaction Guaranteed- 


448 ASYLUM ST. (Howard Bldg.) HARTFORD, CONN: 


GEMMILL, BURNHAM & C0 
INC. 
Merchant Tailors, 
Manufacturers & Retails 
OF FINE 


READY-MADE CLOTHING. 


Full Dress and Tuxedo Suits for Rent. 


64, 66 and 68 Asylum St., - HARTFORD, 0 





The Plimpton Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


SHiationers 
and Engravers 
Crests and Coats of Arms 
a Specialty 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
RECEPTION AND AT HOME CARDS 





Ty & i. C 


Connecticut Creamery Butter. 





[' we cannot convince you that our servi 
and workmanship are superior, we 
not ask your patronage. 


Allyn House Barber § 
158 Asylum St. 


DAVID SEIDE 


The Harris Parker Ci 


98 ASYLUM STREET 


TENNIS, GOLF, BASEBAL 
and SPORTING GOODS 


SEMINARY MEN 


For Repairs take your Shoes to 


PHILLIP J. SMITH, 
554 Asylum St. 


Popular Barber Shop 
726 Main St. 





Best Work at Reasonable Prices. 
Five minutes walk from the Seminar. 





The NEAL, GOFF & INGLIS CO., 


The Store of superior quality at moderate prices. 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, RUGS, DRAPERIES and WALL PAPER 
Also a complete line of LADIES’ AND MISSES’ WEARING APPAREL. 
THE WOMEN’S SPECIALTY STORE. 





TELEPH( 


WA 


DOWD & SADLER, 
Plumbing and Gas Fitting 


84 TRUMBULL STREET, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN 
TAILORS COLLEGIAN STYLE 
LARGEST TAILORING HOUSE IN AMERICA WEARING APPAREL 
SUITS TO ORDER $18-20-22-24 AND UPWARDS 4 FEATURE WITH US 
10% DISCOUNT to CLERGYMEN and Fall and Winter 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS SUITS, TOPCOATS, OVERCOATS 


HARTFORD STORE: FURNISHINGS, SHOES, HATS 
177 ASYLUM STREET 





Always at New England’s 
Lowest Prices 





Compliments of 


Your Inspection Invited 


The Hartford Market] | uy. « p. DANIEL 
Company 198-200 Trumbull Street 


Cor. Main and Mulberry Streets 





OPERATE 3 PUBLIC MARKETS 
LARGEST RETAIL DEALERS 4 AZ 


IN THIS STATE Vv 4 yy, 
sd { Lé7z 
a, 





fe 
BRT STORE 


732 MAIN ST 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 


THE CHAS. R. HART CO. 


894-902 MAIN ST, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Carpets, Rugs, Linoleums, Wall Paper, 
Draperies, Shades, Etc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 



























Ibe 
Case, Lockwood &F 
Brainard Company 























Printers 
Binders 


and Blank Book 
Manufadurers 








sition, Electrotyping, Paper- 

making, Presswork, and 
Binding. Especial attention given 
to Church and Society Publications, 
Educational, Historical, and Gen- 
ealogical Works, Sermons, Man- 
uals, and Catalogues. § Superior 
Record and Account Books made 
to order. Magazines, Illustrated 
Works, Music Books, etc., bound 
in all styles. Library volumes and 
old books rebound and repaired. 
The finest work at fair prices. 


I ™ XTENSIVE facilities for Compo- 








ESTIMATES FURNISHED 



























OFFICE AND WORKS, Pearl and Trumbull Streets 
HARTFCOR SO, CONNEC TIC EF 











Che Garvard Theological Review 


Published Quarterly 





The volume for 1909 has contained the following 
besides many: other important articles: 
Modern Methods in New Testament Philology 
Samuel Angus 


Recent Literature on the Resurrection of Christ 
William H. Ryder 


New Testament Eschatology and Ethics 
Francis G. Peabody 


The Bearing of Historical Studies on the Religious 


Use of the Bible Frank C. Porter 
Jesus the Son of God Benjamin W. Bacon 
The Religion of the Future Charles W. Eliot 
What is Vital in Christianity? Josiah Royce 


Subscription Price, $2.00 a Year 
ADDRESS: 


» HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





THEISM AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
By CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT 


Late professor of theology in the Harvard Divinity School. 


This volume contains Professor Everett’s System of Christian 
Theology. 


Octavo, Cloth, 491 pages. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
3 NEW YORK 





The Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 
Condition Jan. 1, 1909: 


LIABILITIES. 


ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, Amount required to re- 
DPE Ae os va ese osia cers $23,457,441.03 insure all outstanding 
Bonds at Market Value, 28,678,251.50 Policies, net, Com- 
Stocks at Market Value, 806,455.90 pany’s standard, higher 
Loans upon Policies ‘of than that required by 
this Company, 3,501,760.00 any state, $60,954,624.95 
Premium notes on Poli- Liability on account of 
cies in force, 340,801.19 lapsed Policies not 
Home Office property,.. 1,916,236.00 surrendered, ....:.... 153,956.00 
Other Real Estate, .... 3,941,379.45 Policy Claims in process 
Real Estate sold under of Adjustment, ..... 357,846.80 
Land Contract, balance Premiums paid in ad- 
purchase price, 548,863.52 vance, 28,354.04 
Cash in Banks, ........ 1,001,023.15 | Dividends credited and 
Bills Receivable and left with the Company 
Agents’ balances, .... 975.70 at interest, 1,481,854.09 
Interest dueandaccrued, 996,036.69 Real Estate contingent : 
Rents due and accrued, 12,284.69 depreciation account,. 300,000.00 


Net uncollected and de- U : 
ferred premiums,.... 461,081.17 Jnearned interest, 103,905.46 
___. | All other liabilities, ... 109,420.20 
; $67,662,589.09 | Surplus to Policy-hold- 
Less not admitted Assets, 2,509.33 BUR, <ootnapicsoney cred 
$67,659,990.66 $67,659,960.66 


4,170,029.12 





Number of Policies in Force on paid-for basis, 74,886, 
Insuring $178,494,797.48 


SINCE ORGANIZATION: 
Received from policy-holders, ‘ - $255,156,327.20 
Paid to policy-holders, P ; . $260,147,029.2) 
Excess returned over amount received, $4,990,702.01 


SOME OF THE YEAR’S RESULTS: 


Increase in New Insurance. Increase in Total Insurance in Force. 
Increase in Assets. increase in Net Interest Earnings. 
Increase in Surplus to Policy-Holders. 


ALFRED T. RICHARDS, General Agent. ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Special Agent. 
JAMES H. JARMAN, Special Agent. 
SEWARD V. COFFIN, Supervisor of Agents, Room 516, Company’s Building. 





